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to take that honour; and so angry was he at Newcastle's appearance in the
bedroom where the christening took place that he shook his fist in the duke's face
and exclaimed in bad English, " You are a rascal, I shall find you." George I.
believed that it was the challenge to a duel, and confined his son to his room.
The prince apologised to his father, but he was refused admittance to St James's
Palace, and with his wife he went to reside first in Albemarle Street and later
at Leicester House in Leicester Fields.

That Leicester House became the rendezvous of the members of the parlia-
mentary opposition was chiefly due to the king's announcement that no one
who attended the prince's receptions would be received in the royal presence.
Foreign ambassadors were notified that visits to the prince would be officially
" disapproved; " and the judges were ordered to find legal precedents which
would enable the king to have the custody of his grandchildren. Sunderland's
Peerage Bill had the royal support because it was believed that the prince on
his accession would indulge in a reckless creation of peers from the ranks of his
Tory and discontented Whig friends ; and George I. even toyed with a proposal
to sever Hanover from England in order to make it impossible for the prince
to inherit the electorate. The limit to which the father was prepared to go is
indicated by his readiness to listen to Berkeley's plan to kidnap and ship the
prince to America.

This stupid family quarrel did as much as anything to discredit George I.
with his British subjects. Walpole knew this, and when invited to join the
ministry in 1720 he made the reconciliation of the king and his son the condition on
which he would accept the invitation. It was said that he was mainly responsible
f<?r persuading the prince to send a letter of apology to his father and to follow
it up with an expression of regret at a personal meeting. But the reconciliation
which Walpole planned was hollow and unreal. Foreign ambassadors might be
allowed to pay the customary courtesy visits to Leicester House, and royal
guards might be posted at the entrances, but George I. retained the custody
of the prince's children, though he now allowed the father to visit them; and
whenever he went to Hanover he refused to allow the prince to act as regent.
This unsatisfactory state of affairs continued until the end of George I/s
reign.

Many of George I/s faults were repeated and emphasised in his son. After
the fashion of the times mistresses were installed in the royal palaces; but with
the exception perhaps of Henrietta Howard,whose services secured for her cuckold
of a husband (he eventually became the Earl of Suffolk) a comfortable annuity,
none of them was greatly enriched, by their association with the king. There
was something inexpressibly callous in George II.'s habit of commanding the
queen to superintend the arrangements which had to be made as each new mistress
was established in the household : it was probably part of his delusion that he